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and armed 4,000 whites and 20,000 natives; some 130,000
British, Portuguese, Belgian and native troops had to be put
into the field against him, and even so he was still at large at
the date of the armistice.
It was not till 1916 that Smuts assumed command of a force
from South Africa, and planned a concentric advance from
Kenya in the north, from the Belgian Congo in the west and from
Nyasaland in the south-west, to drive the Germans back from
the Kenya border on to the main railway running east and west
across the centre of the German colony from Dar-es-Salaam
to Lake Tanganyika. A deadly climate, dense bush and
forest, lofty mountains and deep-cut valleys, much impeded
movements and operations, and before long its was clear that
the use of white troops in large numbers was uneconomical.
After failing in a direct attack on Lettow Vorbeck in February,
1916, Smuts sent off his lieutenant, Van Deventer, on a wide
outflanking movement, which, though the Germans concen-
trated heavily against it in an endeavour to check it, eventually
reached and cut the central railway near KUimantinde.
Lettow Vorbeck had to abandon Dar-es-Salaam and fall back
before the direct advance of Smuts with the main body into the
south-east corner of the colony between the Rufiji and Rovuma
rivers, eluding the clutch of the two converging British columns
as he retired. The greater part of the white troops left the
theatre of war with Smuts himself in January, 1917 ; and
Hoskins, who was later replaced by Van Deventer, took com-
mand of a newly-raised force, composed mainly of East and
West African native levies with white officers and undertook
the difficult task of expelling the elusive German commander
from his last foothold in East Africa* It was impossible to
commence operations before September, 1917, and on October
15th there was a fierce four-days' battle in which the British
losses amounted to over half of the forces engaged and were
heavily repulsed. The Belgians, however, now closed in on
Lettow Vorbeck's flank, and he had to resign himself to the
desperate course of abandoning his own territory and crossing
the Rovuma into Portuguese Mozambique. His rearguard was
cut off and captured during the retreat, and only some 2,000
men followed him across the river in November, 1917.
But he was by no means finished with yet. He was able
to move freely and live at large in Portuguese territory, and the
efforts of the local troops to check his activities merely supplied
him wth a succession of easy victories and frequent captures
of aras and munitions. A British column landed at Mozam-
bique and moved inland against him, but after retreating before
it as far south as Quilirnane in July, 1918, he suddenly broke